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who together make up the bulk of the agricultural
population. First of these practices comes saint-
worship, never indeed rising to the colossal hagiolatry
in vogue among Greek and Catholic Christians, but
holding a mid rank between that and the hero-wor-
ship of Carlyle and his school; and uniting memorial
veneration with a hope of supernatural aid and inter-
cessory benefit. To this feeling, however, unauthorised
by the Koran, yet by pious ingenuity reconciled with
it somehow, we owe the countless little shrines known
in the north as 'Tekkehs/ in the south as 'Mezars/
that stud the entire surface of Anatolia, Koordistan,
Irak (the Bagdad provinces), and great part of Syria;
each one a memorial of some real or mythic saint or
champion of Islam. Four plain walls, a small dome
above; two or three trees without; within; the cus-
tomary 'Kibleh' niche and very often a tomb: such
is the Tekkeh. Hither the country folk, the women
especially, flock on stated days; each brings his or
her small offering of oil to the lamps, of provisions,
fruit, garden-stuff, or copper coin to the guardian;
others hang rags of cloth on some neighbouring bush
for preservative against disease or cure of it; all
recite prayers, not to the saint indeed, * for that were
idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful' Mahometans,
but to God; with honourable mention, however, of
the local saint, whose mediation they suggest. In
return, they receive from the saint's earthly represen-
tative, the guardian before mentioned, scraps of paper,
whereon are inscribed verses of the Koran, names of
Prophets and the sons of Prophets, and such like gear,
mingled with pious ejaculations and cabalistic letters.
These are carefully guarded, sewn into little square or
triangular bags of leather, silver embroidered, and subse-
quently worn round arms and necks, hung upon children,